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CHURCH AT WORK NUMBER 


“‘ Let your light shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father.” — 


——J esus 


The Church’s Work 


Roderick Scott 


HE Church at work is the 
- Church at work. The 
modern Christian formula is 
as simple as that. But what is 
the work? It is neither mod- 
ern nor ancient, or rather it is 
both ancient and modern, be- 
ing the eternal work of trans- 
forming lives. So the magis- 
trate (See Mr. Thelin’s article, 
“Highways of the Body and 
the Spirit”) who thought the 
Christian way of making bad 
men into good was the ideal 
way to handle the bandit situa- 
tion was not far from the King- 
dom of God. To be a Chris- 
tian is to change your life. 


“The flocks of my pasture 
are men” (Ezekiel 34:3). 


Everything stems from that. 
“Out of the heart are the 
issues of life,” for as the girl 
student (Jane Liu, “What My 
College Has Done for Me’) 
puts it, religion is the courage 
to face reality. Three years in 
our girls’ high school (Wen 
shan School), three years in 
our Christian college, yet bap- 
tized only last April,—for 
there are times and seasons in 
the ebb and flow of the Spirit 
—she is a mere babe in Christ, 
yet how the phrase of this little 
Chinese girl confounds the 
learned doctors of the law with 
their high-sounding scientific 
realisms. She was an agnostic 
because she had not faced Real- 
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ity ; 
everything; but now she has 
the will to goodness and truth 
because she has faced Reality, 
for Reality is God. 

But the fact is the thing to 
émphasize, not the articulated 
account, not even the language 
of the account whether cast in 
traditional theological terms or 
in words extracted from the 
latest psychology. The fact, 
the fact, or as Carlyle said, 
“the deed, the deed,”—the 
Word has still its ancient pow- 
er, whether you're thinking of 
the student or the farmer, the 
aged grandmother, or the kin- 
dergarten children, the prodi- 
gal who is turned home or 
the Chairman of the Executive 


like them she denied 


Yuan (*). like 
Sabbath, are made for man, 
not for the increase of the 
Church, nor for the spread of 
the doctrine, not even for the 
Christ himself (**), but for 
the man and his “new way of 
living.” “The soul of man is 
the candle of God.” 


-" Lifts the illusion, and the truth lies 


Only like souls I see the folk there- 
under, 

Bound who should conquer, slaves 
who should be kKings...... 

Then with a rush the intolerable crav- 
ing 


Shivers throughout me like a trumypet- 


call, 
Oh, to save these, to perish for their 
saving, 


Die for their life, be offered for them 
all! 


— Frederick Myers’s “St. Paul.’ — 


(*) See The New York Times, April 2-24, 1937, Gen. Chiang. Kai Shek’s 


Diary of the Sian Affair. 


(**) See Hugh Vernon White, ‘‘A Theology for ‘Christian Missions,” 1937, 


GLELEN Smith serves a dessert made of persimmon pulp beaten up with 


cream, and is it good! 


By YDA Houston is enjoying her small new rugs, bamboo pattern, in shades 
of green, brought from Peiping last summer. 


Mary aaekol has been teaching her children in a room made out of 
a porch, about 5 by 15 feet. Discipline is easy to maintain in such close 


quarters. 
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The. Church at Work dose 


Mary R. Newell 


Ss° ME years ago the Princi- 
pal of Union High School 
was led to start an evening 
meeting for the servants 
around the school as well as 
for those in some near-by 


homes. The supervision of. 


this work was taken over in 
time by the staff of the ‘ House 
-by-the-Side-of-the-Road.” To 
those meetings came several 
of the village girls. 

One studied at Union High 
and finished the junior high 
division. ‘Then she went on 
to the Union Hospital to take 
nurse’s training. Since going 
there she has become a very 
earnest Christian, and is now 
trying to win her parents. 

Another developed lung 
trouble and went to our Kate 
Woodhull hospital for six 
months. She came home 
changed as much spiritually 
as she was physically. She is 
now entering our woman’s 
school where they take older 
girls with no previous train- 
ing, teaching them to read and 
write and something about hy- 
giene and how to care for a 
home and children, and with it 
all giving them a good found- 
ation in the Christian religion. 


Off in another direction ‘the 
Church’ has been working 
along another line. One of our 
oldest missionaries was in the 
country and found a bright 
young fellow who had been 
brought into the church 
through living in the family 
with the preacher. He was 
one of the poorest trained 
preachers we have, but there 
was something in that home 
that young man had never 
seen elsewhere and it attracted 
him. He was led to give his 
life to Christ and the Chris- 
tian ministry. Coming into 
classes in school with children 
ten years his juniors was not 


easy, but he persevered. This 


year he will graduate. He 
stands well up in his class. 
He has won a number of his 
schoolmates to Christ, has 
been busy every Sunday in 
some school or church, has 


been on evangelistic teams 


during vacations, has rescued 
his little sister from unspeak- 
able conditions at home and is 
now working for his younger 
brother, and we are hoping he 
will be able to go on to a theo- 
logical school this fall. 


In still another direction the 
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church has extended its arm 
in the form of Christian teach- 
ers. They went into a ‘recon- 
struction village’ where agri- 
cultural experiments are being 
fostered by the local electric- 
light company. - Firmly believ- 
ing that to reconstruct a vil- 
lage you must begin with the 
heart, the company employed 
Christian teachers to work 
with the children and young 
women. Eighteen girls study 
with twice that number of 
boys where teaching girls to 
read is almost an unheard-of 
thing. Six children will grad- 
uate from the six years course 
this spring and probably go on 
to higher schools. A class of 
twenty young women are 


ing to help them. 


meeting nightly studying the — 
‘thousand characters’ and sev- 


. eral of these are asking to be 


baptized as Christians even 
though there is no church 
near enough for them to join. 
But the biggest change in that 
village is in the attitude of the 
people toward all who are try- 
Co-opera- 
tion instead of opposition; 
openmindedness to new ideas 
instead of ‘the closed mind’; 
open friendliness and respect 
to replace cold indifference. 
It is an inspiration to visit that 
village. 

‘His arm is not shortened’ 
and his arm seems to be the 
church. 


Training Classes in Diong Loh 


Gertrude J. Rinden 


W* have written of our 
: “new” Diong Loh, the 
new magistrate, the new roads, 
the new house fronts, parks, 
banks and theatres; and now 
there is a new program, civic 
training, to be proud of, short 
term courses in reading, nurs- 
ing and soldiering. Everywhere 
we hear the word “ training.” 
But also behind the new 
brick fronts stand the same 


old mud-walled houses with 
their dirt floors, darkness, dis- 
ease, poverty, fear, cruelty, so 
our work is still required and 


so we too have our training 
classes. 


The Diong Loh church has 
always believed in training 
classes. Now that the govern- 
ment is undertaking work in 
which we have pioneered, such 
as mass-education and public 
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health, we can _ concentrate 
more directly on christianiz- 
ing the homes. Sid 
One of our training classes 
concerns itself entirely with 
the children in the homes. It 
is for the kindergarten and 
primary Sunday School teach- 
ers. Each Friday, eight teach- 
ers and older students meet to 
study and plan for the follow- 
ing Sunday. Mrs. Ling and 
Miss Lu teach us the lesson 
from the two courses called 
“The Heavenly Father’s 
World,” and “Good Children 
of the Heavenly Father.” All 
of us discuss methods and 
handwork. I usually make 
suggestions as to what hand- 
work best suits the subject, 
but when it comes to actually 
planning the materials, I kow- 
tow to the Chinese girls whose 
imaginations have not been 
dulled by Woolworth’s. They 
are so clever at knowing what 
can be made from bits of bam- 
boo, paper, and reeds out of 
broom handles! I don’t see 
how any American Sunday 
School can run at all without 
Chinese brooms. The reeds 
in them, as large as a pencil, 
have served us perfectly for 
pin wheels, world friendship 
flags, and for the ends of 
scrolls such as Jesus used when 
he was a boy. Chinese girls 
are excellent story tellers and 


quick to see dramatic possibil- 


ities. In the use of pictures I 


can always help. Girls who 


did not have pictures when 


they were children are apt to 
hurry over them, or even to 
forget them altogether. An- 
other job that falls to me is to 
stress the regularity of the 
training class. No matter how 
many meetings or parades 
New Diong Loh is featuring, 
with special effort, we can find 
a time for the class. 

So, after Sunday School each 
week about a hundred children 
go running back to their 
homes—Mi-hiong, with the zin- 
nia he planted himself, carries 
it away to the inner room 
where his grandmother lives 
Nga-gauk marches home with 
the good strong fly-swatter he 
made with bamboo, wire, and 
cardboard: “If flies crawl on 
our rice, we may get cholera.” 
Hie-ang tells her family how 
she was half of a donkey when 
her class acted the story of the 
Good Samaritan. When Ming 
-ong gets home, he climbs way 
up to put his paper basket in- 
to the highest bed drawer. 
This basket will hold any pen- 
nies he wishes to save for the 
blind school: “Blind boys do 
not have gwees (devils) in 
them. It is because they have 
an eye sickness that they can't 
see:” (Concluded on next page) 


oe 


Out of the Depths 


yr is both interesting and in- 
spiring as we watch the 
Church at work, to see whence 
come these forces that are 
having such transforming pow- 
er in this ancient land of China 
where Buddhist and. Taoist 
priests have guided the 
thoughts and lives of count- 
Jess millions for thirty centu- 
ries. 


Not a few of our pastors ond 


preachers and many of our 
church members have an idol- 
worshipping background; and 
out of that background many 
can tell stories of opposition 
and persecution which form a 
rich heritage of the church 
to-day. For these humble 
workers are able out of their 
Own experience of God to give 
help to those seeking light, 
when we of the west are at a 
loss. 

- One does not usually look to 
the Navy to supply volunteer 


Christian 


evangelistic workers, but you 
can never tell! Mr. Liong is 
one such worker, once a cadet 
on a Chinese battleship in the 
service of his country,—now a 
volunteer in the service of the 
Lord. Battleships and church 


stewardship seem a bit incon- © 


gruous, but doesn’t the Bible 
say that swords and spears 
should one day become plow- 
shares and pruning-hooks? 
Mr. Liong’s career as a naval 
cadet came to an end when 
his health began to fail,—and 
it was then he found his Lord, 
became a learner and then a 
worker in the Mission. He 
was given work in the office 
of the Industrial Mission until 
hemorrhage set in, and for a 
time he had to rest. It looked 
as if another worker was to 
find an early grave; but faith 
in the Lord, and the kindly 
services of a Chinese Christian 
doctor brought recovery, suf- 


_ This matter of gwees comes 
up again and again in the Sun- 
day School. It cannot lightly 


be laughed away—not in Diong 
Loh where:children have seen 
so much time and precious 


money spent in buying off 
these evil spirits. Only the 
methods of a Sunday School, 
teaching about Our Heavenly 


Father’s world can drive away 
this fear. 
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ficient so that Mr. Liong was 
able to go out as a seller of 
tracts and gospels. His only 
means of support was the help 
his friends were able to give 
him, and the coppers he took 
in from the sale of Christian 
literature. Often his book- 
selling trips through the streets 
gave him opportunities to ex- 
plain the way of salvation to 
some seeker; and once a week 
he visited members of the 
church to which he belongs, 
and shared with them his ex- 
periences as a Christian. His 
meager funds did not allow 
him to buy the nourishing food 
prescribed by the doctor,——and 
with lowered resistance his 
lurking enemy caught him 
again, and he has had to give 
up for a period of rest. The 
faith that restored him before 
he is exercising again,—and a 
request comes that we join 
with him in _ prayer that 
strength may again be given to 
him to carry on the work of 
the Kingdom. 


Not far from our Wen-shan 
High School for girls Mr. 
Ngu I-hie owns a small shop, 
where pewter articles are 
made. He is one of the mill- 
ions of sons of toil who live 
on a narrow margin, and be- 
cause of His small capital he 
must do most of the work of 


the shop himself. Idol 
worship was a part of the Ngu 
family life, reverence for im- 
ages and ancestral tablets hav- 
ing been instilled\through gen- 
erations of training. My need 
for pewter articles brought me 
into weekly contact with the 
owner of this shop, and I be- 
came interested in him and ex- 
plained to him the Gospel mes- 
sage. One of his relatives who 
is a Christian made this open- 
ing possible, for she has often 
given her personal testimony 
in this household. One day a 
few weeks ago Mr. Ngu came 
to us with radiant face, saying 
he had not only cast out the 
idols, but had taken out the 
ancestral tablets in front of the 
shop and burned them in full 
sight of his neighbors—a real 
test of his purpose to be a 
Christian. He has purchased 
a Bible and is now enrolled in 
a Bible study class in Dudley 
Memorial Church. No doubt | 
part of the radiance that shines 
from his face comes from the 
willingness of other members 
of his family to join him in the 
new life upon which he has 
started. 


The Foochow Home for 
Cripples is not to be classed 
with the well-lighted, well- 
ventilated institutions at home; 
for it is a dark, malodorous, 
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-yvermin—infested nest of build- 
ings, where its inmates have 
merely a place to come in out 
of the weather, and they are 
given board at $1.00 (U.S.) 
per month. If they become 
ill, well it’s just too bad, for 
they must put up with just the 
same monotonous, nutrition- 
lacking fare that is fed them 
when well. There are one- 
hundred and twenty-six un- 
fortunates housed in this dis- 
ease ridden place,—all of them 
broken in body,—and a number 
of them are idiots. 

And yet, in this =e 
place, and among this unlikely 
group, there are a number of 
very earnest Christians—men 
and women who know the 
Lord, and who take delight in 
repeating whole chapters of 
the Bible. They can answer 
intelligently many questions of 
Christian life that church- 
members at home would 
have difficulty with. For the 
last two months I have been 
privileged to hold a Bible class 
in this institution (govern- 
ment-managed) for any who 
might choose to join. Over 
fifty have joined, and together 
we have taken up the study of 


the Sermon on the Mount. 
The memory of some of the 
blind members of the class is 
amazing. There are twenty- 
seven blind inmates, and most 
of them have joined-the study 
group. More than half of 
these were trained in the Brit- 
ish Christian School for the 
Blind, where they got splendid 
training in Bible knowledge. 
On Sundays quite a number . 
of them attend services in the 
Hartwell Memorial Church a 
dozen blocks away, and the 
trip to church is a real adven- 
ture for some of these crip- 
ples. One blind chap carries 
a pal who cannot walk, the 
blind furnishing motive power, 
while the lame acts as pilot. 


Another cripple saves his an- 


nual Christmas gift from the 
church (less then fifty cents 
U. S. currency) and buys a 
pickaback ride to church for 
fifteen coppers per week. He 
seldom misses a Sunday 
service. It is only the Lord of 
the Harvest who would ever 
have chosen the Foochow 
Home for Cripples as some of 


the ‘good ground’ that shall 


bring forth many fold. 


HORA CE Campbell is interested in Sung Dynasty soludous: when they 


can be bought cheaply enough. 


The Ministry the Church 


to the Aged 


Martha Wiley 


oO” Sunday, May 9th, a most 
solemn Communion Ser- 
vice was held in the home of 
Ling Tai-tai, the widow of a 
once prominent official. Mrs. 
Ling, who is now seventy- 
seven years old, was baptized 
and received into the fellow- 
ship of the West Gate Church, 
to which her lately deceased 
brother contributed gener- 
ously. 


A few weeks ago a stroke of 


paralysis bought her near to 
death and she wished to make 


a confession of her faith before 


her family. Pastor Guok read 
the service, and those of us 
present felt that God was very 
near and that there was rejoic- 
ing in heaven because this aged 
wanderer was turning home- 
ward. As her grandchildren 
lovingly supported her while 
she was baptized, through tears 
she said: “I waited too long 
—too long.” | 

This service is also of inter- 
est in showing how near we are 
to the very beginning of Chris- 
tian work in Foochow. Mrs. 
Ling’s father was Uong Bing 
Sing, one of the earliest Chris- 


tians in the Foochow Mission, 
and such a close friend of the 
late Mr. Hartwell that he 
helped him secure the pieces 
of property that have remained 
the site of Foochow College. _ 

The eldest brother, Com- 
mander Hwang, played an im- 
portant part in saving the be- 
sieged foreigners in the Lega- 
tion in Peking in 1900. If his 
story could be told in full it 
would reveal conspicuous 
courage and devotion and add 
another name to the list of 
those who purposely shaped 
events so that delays would 
give time for relief to come. 
Though not a professing Chris- 
tian at the time, his sympathy 
was with those who professed 
the faith of his parents, and as 
he was in charge of the distri- 
bution of the ammunition dur- 
ing the siege he was in a posi- 
tion to do many things that 
seemed inexplicable at the time, 
and could not be told without 
personal danger for long years 
afterward. 

Mrs. Ling’s youngest sister 
—in fact the youngest of six 
brothers and eight sisters— 
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was present at this Commun- 
ion Service, and she and Miss 
Hartwell recalled the early 
friendship of their parents and 
later of the children of the 
two families. 


It was very touching to see 
the grandsons of Mrs. Ling 
gather about Miss Hartwell 
and. ask for stories of their 
family, especially 
great-grandmother, which she 
was glad- to tell them—and 
- which only she could tell. 


When Mrs. Uong, the 
great-grandmother, was 
a young girl, Miss Hartwell’s 
mother took her and other 
girls into her home to teach 
them. Later these girls were 
turned over to Mrs. Doolittle 
and were the first pupils ina 
boarding school that is now 
Wenshan. And when one of 
the three was betrothed to Mr. 
Uong Bing Sing, the wedding 
took place in the Hartwell 
home. | 


How interested the children 
were as Miss Hartwell told 
them when she returned to 
Foochow in 1896 she heard 
that Mrs. Uong was ill and 
immediately went to see her 
and read the fourteenth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel. A 
few days later Mrs. Uong had 


of, their | 


a vision of heaven and told 
her children that she wanted 
all of them to meet her there 
in her Father’s large and beau- 
tiful home. And now after 
more than forty years, the eld- 
est daughter, Ling Tai-tai, was 
making preparations to meet 
her mother in that dear home 
above. | 


One of the grandsons of Mrs. 
Ling asked Miss Hartwell to 
give him an English name, so 
she presented him a Bible and 
wrote in it “Charles” in mem- 
ory of the friendship of her 
father and the childrens’ 
great-grandfather. And then 
a younger boy told her that he 
was a studentin Foochow 
College—a fitting place for a 
boy so historically connected 
with the very beginning of the 
school. 


Then Mrs. Ling called us 
again to her room and after 
prayer together we left this 
home, hallowed by many years 
of loyalty and love for the early 
missionaries, with a poignant 
longing to gather into the 
church all those precious 
young people whose hearts are 
very tender toward the aged 
one who is linked to their 
family by the ties of years of 
friendship and mutual esteem. 


| 
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‘The Christian Leaven at Work 
in the Country 


Edward H. Smith 


|7 has been my privilege re- 
cently to survey very thor- 
oughly the conditions and in- 
fluence of one of our country 
churches whose fortunes I have 
been following for thirty-five 
years. 

Well do I recall my intro- 
duction to the village in 1901; 
dirt, poverty, vice, opium, 
street brawls and gambling 
made the nights hideous,—a 
river town made up of boatmen 
and strangers. 


Into this inferno of heathen- 
ism went a Christian preacher 
and his devoted wife. For 
twenty-five years they lived 
and preached and_ taught. 
When at last they moved away, 


the entire town rose up to 


show their affection and re- 
gard. Their work has borne 
rich fruitage in a dozen villages, 
and homes by scores and hun- 
dreds. Lives have been re- 
claimed from opium and vice, 
baby girls rescued from death 
and from lives of shame, stu- 
dents started on the road to 
education and lives of rich use- 
fulness, chapels opened in four 
important towns as branches 


of this mother church. 

‘Then came the present pas- 
tor and his educated, conse- 
crated wife and for eleven 
years they have carried on the 
good work, doctoring the sick, 
preaching the gospel in homes 
and villages, conducting the 
village school; and slowly the 
moral tone of the entire com- 
munity has been transformed. 
Our survey only emphasized 
day by day the hidden dynamic 
that had been at work all these 
years in the lives of Christ’s 
workers. The years of unselfish 


service, the example of the 


Christian home, the hundreds 
of sick treated in simple fash- 
ion, the hundreds of students 
that had gone through this 
Christian school, all had their 
share in making a new atmos- 
phere and a new social life and 
a new village out of the old 
Ngu Dung Mui. | 

It recalled over and over to 
me the statement of one of 
the leaders of the Laymen’s 
Survey of China, “The spiritual 
conquests and the moral trans- 
formations which have been 
wrought seem as miraculous as 


| 
| 
| 
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any story in the Gospel narra- 
tive. Christianity has always 
had a way of turning prodigals 
home, of bringing life out of 
death, of turning sunsets into 
sunrises. 
pected. It makes the lame 
men walk and the blind see. 
It reveals a pentecostal power 
in its march through the cen- 
turies.” 

_ And this it has been doing in 
these towns and cities of Ingtai. 
The full story is only recorded 
in heaven of the consecrated 
lives of these preachers, teach- 
ers, doctors, farmers, students, 


It does the unex- 
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wives, and mothers. | 
To-day China is feeling the 


thrill of a new life and divine 


impulse that can only be ex- 
plained by the Christ who has 
come into the life of the nation 
and is producing not only na- 
tional leaders but God's great 
family of the common people 
of the villages and country- 
sides. 

This is what thrills the mis- 
sionary worker and makes his 
heart sing as he toils over 
mountain paths and spends his 
life in seeking to extend the 
growing Kingdom of God. 


~The Church and the Hospital 


Hazel M. 


| ISS Uong, our evangelist 
I at the Foochow Christian 
Union Hospital, told us some 
of her experiences here re- 
cently. 


She said that when she gra- 
duated from the Bible Semi- 
nary and was urged to accept 
work at Union Hospital she 
feared to come here. She 
tried to get out of it by talking 
to her principal, by talking to 
the Bishop. They told her she 
was fitted for the work, and 
asked her to pray about it. 


Atwood 


Upon her taking it to God in 
prayer she herself realized 
that she.could and should do 
it, so four years ago she began 
work at F. C. U. H. 

How has she done? I have 
been here nearly two years 
now and Miss Uong is leaving 
for Borneo this month. We 
are very sorry to have her go, 
and I have heard more than 
one person say “she is the 
best one we have had” at the 
hospital. 

Miss Uong felt before ‘she 


| 
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came that she couldn’t go to 
see the patients daily who 
were in pain, were sad, were 
about to die. But later she 
acknowledged that when she 
got to know patients better, 
she enjoyed her opportunity 
of helping them in various 
ways. 


‘The children in the chil- 
dren’s ward call her the “ Sing- 
ing Teacher-aunt” because she 
teaches them to sing, and 
teaches them about Jesus. 
Soon the older children geta 
_ different sense of right and 
wrong. One told Miss Uong 
how her mother insisted when 
the child came into the hospi- 
tal that she was a child with 
no father, knowing thereby 
she could work on the sympa- 
thies of the entrance office and 
perhaps have her fees reduc- 
ed, and another boy told her 
that they had lied about his 
age when he came in, saying 
he was 12 years old when he 
was really 13, for if he was 13 
he could not go into the chil- 
dren’s ward. Both children 
felt better after these confes- 
sions. | 


_ “And a little child shall lead 
them” is as true of hospital 
children as of other children. 
Little Ding Hau Ing came to 
the hospital with typhoid. He 
stayed first in a private room 


where his mother could be 
with him, then later in a ward, 


The mother had -been a stu- 


dent for some time in one of 
the mission girls’ schools but 
had no faith in the “Jesus 
Doctrine.” Miss Uong used 
to go to see the child daily 
and he soon learned to look 
for her coming. She taught 


him prayers and songs, and he | 


led his mother and later his 


father into the church. They . 


are now regular attendants at 
the Siong-Do M. E. church not 
far from us here. 


Lau Lang Cia was a poor 
Buddhist nun sent to Foochow 
from another city by interested 
people to see what could be 
done for the tuberculosis of 
the spine she had. She was 
put on a Bradford frame and 
given a nourishing diet. But 
what could a Buddhist nun 
do? :She could not eat cod- 
liver oil from fish, meat from 
animals, milk or eggs. Her 
diet called for cereal foods. 
But on urging from doctors 
and nurses and the evangelist 
she was encouraged to eat the 
banned articles. “But what 
if I vomit because I eat such 


things?” asked the nun. “No, 


you won't,’, said the evange- 
list, knowing the power of 
God over those who truly be- 
lieve. And she did not vomit, 


tho | well remember how she — 
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vomited when she was told 
she must go home, that there 
was nothing else we could do 
for her. An operation was 
performed on her soon after 
she came which did not prove 


as successful as we hoped for. 


She became very happy as she 
learned to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and did so appre- 
ciate the teaching that Miss 
Uong gave her. 


A Dr. Uong whose name is 
somewhat prominent among 
the Chinese doctors in the city 
had his medical training in 
Japan. He brought his seven- 
teen year. old daughter here to 
the hospital with a serious case 
of tuberculosis of the intes- 
tines. The parents had been 
nominal Christians but were 
as Miss Uong said “dead” 
Christians. When the doctors 
told the family there was noth- 
ing to do for her she was very 
discouraged. Due to Miss 
Uong’s efforts she came to 
believe—and became very 
happy. Tho she has to use 
crutches and is very sensitive 


about going out with them, she 
has come to the hospital twice 
at the invitation of Miss Uong 
to witness of her happiness to 
other patients. One evening 
she came to the meeting for 


the staff and nurses, to witness, 


also. 


The wife of a man in the 
country by the name of Ding 


came to the hospital because — 


of lung trouble. She was not a 
Christian, but before she went 
home she came to “believe” 
and is a member of the church 
near her home which is sup- 
plied from time to time by a 
pastor from the city. 


Miss Uong says she thinks 
there are at least a hundred of 
the patients who have passed 
thru the hospital who are now 
Christians and are seen from 
time to time or heard from 
thru others. Is this not an 
opportunity for an evangelist 
in a hospital which prides 
itself on its excellent service 
to the sick of Foochow and 
environs 


—— 


Ar: RTHUR Rinden and Will Topping attended the Grandes Confer- 
ence of the Church of Christ in China at Teagine. 


*. 


* 


Dr. Gillette entertained the Foochow Station group at his home for 
the May meeting. Thoughts wandered from business as we sat on his 


_ shady lawn overlooking the shipping in the harbor. 


| i 
| 


[ne was just a year after our 

training institute at Old 
County Seat that we revisited 
the church to see how things 
were progressing under the 
new preacher. We went down 
on foot but found the new 
road so nearly finished that we 
might have ridden our bicycles. 
The members were just gather- 
ing when we arrived.and sev- 


eral were out in the preacher’s 
_ garden. In our health talks 


we had emphasized the impor- 
tance of green vegetables es- 
pecially for children and now 
we found the preacher and his 
family taking the lead with 
tomatoes,—a great advance 
for a country village. When 
we went into the church we 
found the walls newly white- 
washed and were delighted to 
learn that the members had 
done the work cooperatively. 


That was one of the projects 
we had emphasized feeling 
sure that the voluntary contri- 
butions of labor for those too 
poor to give in money togeth- 
er with the co-operation and 
good-will expressed were signs 
of healthy growth. We learned 
too that they had also done 
the same in digging the well. 


15 
N ew Life i in the Diong Loh Churches 


Laura D. Ward 


The church auditorium which 
still has to be used as a passage 
way and reception room for 
the preacher and his family 
was clean and simple. The 
family have kept it entirely 


free from their personal effects 


and the school in the side room 
is not allowed to encroach on 
it so that it is free from. any- 
thing that might detract from 
the spirit of worship. This too 
is the first church that seems 
to have made an effort to do 
this. We joined the women’s 
Bible class at Sunday School 
and were glad to see new faces 
and to hear the testimony of a 
young woman who had just 
begun to see the light of the 
truth as it is in “the face of 


Jesus Christ.” 


Another Sunday we went to 
the church at Pagoda Anchor- 
age where our mission work 
began quite early but has found 
almost impregnable walls of 
superstition, materialism and 
vice. There the little church 
has just paid off its debt for 
the tiny room it has been able 
to buy in the crowded port 
town. A young man who has 
shown great promise has been 
slowly and quietly building up 


i 
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after an interim of years when 
there was no preacher there. 
He has made quite an advance 
in the Sunday School and in 
the worship service of the 
church. From time to time 
he changes the simple decora- 
tions on the plain board parti- 
tion at the front, using inex- 


- pensive materials. Now that 


we have no primary school 
there, his Sunday school at- 
tendance depends entirely on 
going out and getting the chil- 
dren. He has made it so at- 
tractive that some have to run 
away from home on some pre- 
tense in order to attend in face 
of family opposition. 


Here in our own town 
church there has been quite an 
advance in the evangelistic 
work done by the members. 
Now there are about twenty 
who go out in bands to the 
villages nearby and the homes 
here. The preacher himself has 
found it possible to get to three 


- villages on Wednesday mor- 


nings to visit the members and 


the schools, always finding op- 


portunities for private inter- 


views. The doors are open. 


wide now with the efforts of 
the government to stamp out 
superstition, friendliness 
is everywhere. 


on 


Fukien Christian University— 
Interpretation 


Frederick P. Beach 


T the beginning the F.C.U. 
faculty were nearly all 
young American men, scholar- 
ly and ambitious. Facing the 
fact that our supply of stu- 
dents was limited by the small 
number of high schools avail- 
able as feeders, we nevertheless 
set up our aims to be a first- 
class educational institution. 
We have clung to this ideal 
thru the years, and as far as 


our financial resources have 
permitted we think we have 
done that thing. 

Thanks to the Rockefeller 
Foundation aid our Science 
work has been housed and 
staffed unusually well. F.C.U. 
is a good place to study science. 
And China is eager for science. 
She is slowly getting it-and be- 
ginning to mobilize herself and 
become self-conscious scienti- 


fically. 


| | 
| | 
| 
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We have sent many youths 
into the faculties of the high 


schools to replace the high- 


salaried Americans who once 
were necessary. Our Educa- 


tional Department is small but 
good. 


Several years ago the Rural 
Reconstruction work was be- 
gun in a simplified manner 
commensurate with the limited 
local finances, and our young 


returned professor of Rural 


Economices is now working 
hard with the government to 
spread the methods of farm 


aid to many counties around 
Foochow. 


It is axiomatic that a nation 
should do what it can do well. 
And China has been agricul- 
tural for perhaps not 4000 
years, but as research shows, 
20,000 years or perhaps as long 
as Chinese have been Chinese; 
and that may be on this land 
as long as men have been men. 
No wonder the Government 
is urging agricultural better- 
ment, as the first line of de- 
fense and wealth and happi- 
ness. So we have started an 
agricultural department. 


But to some of us the next 
great aim after that of being a 
good college, is broadening, 
deepening and strengthening 


the Christian youths who come 


to us from the high schools 
with a life purpose of Christian 
faith and a desire to help. And 
we have been happy in the 
number of these young people 
who have tarried awhile with 
us and have become wise in 
the deeper meaning of life. 
The Youth Movement has 
sprung up all over China and. 
some of us feel that in it is the 
beginning of the new life that 
shall ultimately in the years to 
come bring an intelligent relig- 
ious foundation to the New 
China. | 


There is now a rising tide of 
national consciousness in 
China. She is choosing from 
all the riches of the world > 
those things which are found- 
ational to human life and hap- 
piness and which fit her needs, 
We of the faculty are striving 
to grow so that we may inter- 
pret what is best and funda- 
mental in Western life to these 
youths, so that they be not de- 
ceived by the cheap glamor of 
the world, but find the riches | 
there are in God’s world in 


age-long realms of truth and ~ 


beauty and goodness and 
peace. No college anywhere 
is blessed with many such 
youth. We have had our share 
and we believe our existence 
as a college has been justified. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Friendship in the Church 


Josephine C. Walker 


R. YAO, whose home is in 

Shaowu and who has 
twice been a magistrate, is now 
giving his services as resident 
preacher in our West Gate 
Chapel. He is really not a 


preacher, but he and his wife | 


are both fine ministers. You 
feel that those who attend this 
chapel are there for the friend- 
ship they find. 

Some Sundays we have a 
polyglot sermon because Mr. 
Yao has found someone in his 
audience who does not under- 
stand the Foochow dialect. He 
then acts as his own interpre- 
ter and speaks in Mandarin as 
well. 

Our organist would hardly 
be recognized as such. Why 
then did they ask her? To 
bring her back into the Church, 
for once her feelings were hurt 
and she stopped going to any 
church. Now this new friend- 
ship has touched her and she 
is beginning to think of others. 

There is a Sunday School of 
90 to 60 members. It is taught 
by three students from the 
Women’s Bible School and two 
from our Union High School. 
For the students that means a 
walk of three to five miles. 


How well they hold the chil- 
dren’s interest! Some one has 
put good training into them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Yao are there, 
too, gathering in any new and 
strange ones. 

One day Mrs. Yao was mak- 
ing calls and met an up-coun- 
try woman who had suffered 
from the bandits and was left 
with only one foot. The Yaos 
know how it feels to be taken 
by bandits and to write a letter 
with your own blood, then lose 
your money and even be taken 
out to be shot. With such a 
background it was not hard 
for Mrs. Yao to reach the wo- 
man’s heart and introduce her 
to her Saviour. The woman 
wanted very much to come to 
church, but she could not af- 
ford to ride, or to buy a crutch. 
Mrs. Yao thought out a way. 
She interested a carpenter who 
for ten cents made a little 
wooden foot to fit the woman’s 
shoe and leg, so now she comes 
to church. | 

Another group I belong to is 


the Shaowu Women’s Prayer 


Circle. Most of the members 
are back up-country, but we 
meet just the same, praying— 
for those who are up in the 
midst of bandits, and those who 


> 
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go out in gospel bands, for the 
sick and dying we find nearer 
by, for a Foochow friend 
whose husband would divorce 
her, while their only son has 
been nearer dead than alive. 
The lad is beginning to walk 
again. Then there is one of 
my Industrial workers who 
recently asked a week’s vaca- 
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tion, to tell the Good News to 
her home people. She was 
there a week last summer too. 
Now she says there are six 
who truly believe and others 
are beginning. For these we 
pray, and thank God for the 
times and ways he gives us 
wherein we too may be His 
ministers. | 


Our Sunday Supplement 


Bertha H. Allen 


rf is asunny Sunday morning. 

Breakfast is over and groups 
of the Union Kindergarten 
Training School students are 
awaiting their turns at the paste 
tin in the front hall. In dark 
blue coats and short black silk 
skirts, the government-requir- 
ed uniform, they laugh and 
joke like students all around 
the world. Pictures and hand- 
work materials, music books 
and paper flags fill their little 
wicker bags. ‘They are off for 
their volunteer Sunday School 
teaching. 


The groups begin to separate 
in different directions as they 
reach the big gate. First goes 
Mercy and her helpers who 
volunteered to take the long 
walk to Back Street Anglican 


Church each week. Another 
group follows, going to Hart- 
well Memorial Church where 
they help with the younger 
children. A third group goes 
to a nearby Anglican’ Church. 
An enthusiastic bunch starts 
for their newest Sunday 
School, held in the little buil- 
ding of the City Y. W.C. A. in 
a crowded district near South 
Gate. 


Two groups turn east as they 
reach the street, one to help at 
the Watergate Church and the 
other going to “Dirt Hill Vil- 
lage” where a farmer family | 
pushes the cabbages and onions 
against the wall to leave a little 
space for the village children 
to gather. Pigs and chickens 
join in the great occasion and 


| 
| 


_ busy parents who can spare a 
minute from the fields often 
stop to listen. 

In the meantime, our own 
Kindergarten children and 
neighbors are gathering in the 
U. K. T. S. playground for a 
good turn at the swings or 
Jungle Gym before the gong 
sounds. 

Out of thirty-eight training 
students, Christian girls from 
various denominations 
throughout the province, near- 
ly all have volunteered for this 
service. A preparation class is 
held each week using recently 
published Chinese Sunday 
School materials. Most of the 
children in these seven Sunday 
Schools have no other touch 
with Christianity. It is a joy 
to watch them grasp the truth 
that their Heaveenly Father is 
with them so they need not 
fear the dark or anything else; 
or that the common beauties 
of nature around them are gifts 
from God for which we want 
to thank Him, or some of the 
ways they can show love for 
other people because Jesus 
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loves them. 

On Christmas and the Na- 
tional Childrens’ Day the girls 
lead their children to a big ral- 
ly held on our school lawn or 
in the Kindergarten building. 
It is an inspiring sight to see 
about five hundred children 
together, singing “Helping 
other people is my duty”, re- 
peating “For God so loved the 


world,” and giving their pen- 
nies to help keep a little blind 


boy in a Christian school. 


It is not alone the value to 
the children of which we are 
thinking. These young teach- 
ers are getting their training as 
Christian leaders. Many 
well-planned Sunday Schools 
throughout the province are 
the result of this practise gain- 
ed from volunteer service. 


Through your Church gifts 
for Christian work in other 
countries you have helped 
make these Sunday Schools 
possible. Wecongratulate you 
on having a share in the devel- 
oping lives of these little chil- 
dren and their young teachers. 


EAN IE McClure finds it. hard to act her age because she seldom feels 


that old. 
* 


* 


Bos McClure writes Noah’s Ark stories to keep from going insane over 
balance sheets and treasurer’s reports. | 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
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Capping Service at the School 
of Nursing 


Jennie Jacobs 


ACH year and for many 
years now, we have had a 
capping service, when new 
students after a three months 
probation period were taken 
into the school of nursing and 
received their caps. We have 
found that this simple ceremo- 
ny makes a great impression 
on the students, for some, no 
doubt, an experience as impor- 
tant as the recent crowning of 
the King of Englaud. 

The service began with song, 
prayer and scripture reading. 
After a short address by the 
Superintendent of the Hospital, 
Mr. Lacy, one of the Senior 
nurses told an old, but simple 
story of the significance of the 
nurses’ cap. It was likened to 
a King’s crown, if the nurse 
would live up to her responsi- 
bilities and the patients’ expec- 
tations. | 

Thirteen senior students, 
who were dressed in dark blue 
uniforms and _ short white 
choir robes with the charac- 
ters in red,—purity, religion, 
service, etc., pinned on the 
front, took charge of the cap- 
ping. As a senior, who acted 


as the master of ceremonies, 
called a probationer to come 
forward, another senior also 
came forward, took a cap and 
placed it on the head of the 
probationer who knelt before 
her to receive it. Since the 
character on her robe was that 
of purity she said,_—“ I am the 
Spirit of Purity and with this 
cap may | inform you that 
nurses are expected to be ex- 
amples of virtuous women. 
You are reminded that no na- 
tions’ health or its social struc- 
ture is any greater than the 
chastity of its women.” The 
probationer then said,— 
“Spirit of Purity, I dedicate 
my class to you.’ 

A second senior said,—* I 
am the Spirit of Kindness to 
patients and with this cap I 
endow you with zeal and alert- 
ness ever to be ready to serve 
the simplest wish of the sick, 
who look to you for sympathy, 
kindness and care,——all of 
which makes the sick bed less 


wearisome and the recovery 


more certain.” And the Pro- 
bationer,——‘‘ Spirit of Kindness, 
I dedicate my class to you.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A third,—“I am the Spirit 


of Service and with this cap 


may I inspire you to a great 
sense of duty in the detailed 
scientific care of the sick, al- 
ways with sympathy, never 
impatient, and ever mindful of 
the little services that bring 
comfort and the desire to get 
well. Your treasured reward 
is the recovery of the patient 
and to have built a shrine in 
the hearts of those whom you 
have served.” And the reply, 
——“T dedicate my class to you.” 

The Spirit of Religion,—*‘I 
ask that the head may be bow- 


ed in reverence to the divine 


Physician, who not only healed 
the broken bodies, but laid the 
plan for a better social struc- 
ture by teaching the Brother- 
hood of Man.” Again,—‘I ded- 
icate my class to you.” 

Others represented the Spir- 
its of Health, Loyalty to the 


Doctor, Loyalty to the School, 
Culture, Ambition, Fair Play, 
Avocation, Wisdom, Truth- 
fulness, Florence Nightingale. 

After all had been capped 
they repeated the Florence 


Nightingale pledge (the modi- 


fied Hippocratic oath). The 


service closed with the singing 


of the Nurses’ Hymn.-—*“ Gra- 
cious Spirit dwell in me, I my- 
self would gracious be.” 


Do you believe that any 
nurse could leave this service 
without having dedicated or 
re-dedicated herself to the ser- 
vice of the Great Physician? 
I believe not, and it is in this 
manner that you may find the 
church at work in the lives of 
busy nurses in a busy hospital 
and perhaps also in the hearts 
of the patients, who are being 
cared for by such hands and 
hearts. 


“GFAKIE has the best coat of sun tan this side of California. 


* 


* 


GlEAZEL Atwood likes to take an occasional ramble in the country to look 


for birds and wild flowers. 
* 


* 


Dr. Margaret Tucker lives and works with the two above in the Pierce 
Memorial Hospital, and being the daughter of the North China Tuckers 


is thus an ABCFM-er-in-law. 
* 


* 


CRERTHA Allen shares her cat and fireside with Eunice Smith. 


| 
| 
| 
* 
* 
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A short time ago I was pri- 
~* vileged to accompany a 
party who were given the task 
of surveying some waste land 
areas for the Fukien Provinci- 
al Goverment. The trip in- 
volved eight days of investiga- 
tion and travel through Fu- 
Tsing, Pu ‘Tien, Hwei An, and 
Tung Ancounties. Ofcourse 
we learned a great deal but 
here I shall confine myself to 
my outstanding impressions 
which will serve to give the 
reader some idea of what is 
happening in this area. 


The first impression is the 
good roads. Good roads well 
surfaced, but not paved, en- 
durable passenger busses and 
freight trucks as well as pri- 
vate cars to spin over these 
connecting ribbons from 
county to county. These good 
roads, highways between ci- 
ties, roads between towns and 
villages, serve to bring the 
people together to form a 
more perfect neighborhood, 
with a more unified language 
a greater unity of spirit than 
China has ever known. The 
busses are usually the well- 
known American make of 
chassis and are well designed, 
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neat, and well-fitted for pas- 
senger traffic. These cars are 
manned by active young men. 
Ifa bus has some mechanical 
defect it must be repaired at 
the terminus before it is al- 
lowed to go on. The passen- 
gers in the meantime are trans- 
ferred to another car all ready 
to carry them on their jour- 
ney. The fares are far less 
than by the old roundabout 
way of boat travel. A trip 
that took four days in the past 
can now be made in as many 
hours. Just imagine what 
these good roads mean to 
country people who never had | 
them, and to the missionary 
worker! Good roads are also 
highways of the Spirit. 

The second impression is 
the good government. Every-. 
where the government Officials | 
are for the most part young 
men, well educated, and filled 
with the spirit of patriotism,- 
eager to serve China. They 
are men who must live by ex- 
ample, the example set us by 
the leading statesman in the 
Central Government. They 
are trying to help the people 
in their districts by winning 
their confidence in the honest 
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handling of government 
affairs. One of the men whom 
we had the privilege of ac- 
companying in his district, 
would talk to the farmers 
about their problems. They 
are men of action. The lead- 
ing men of the community re- 
spect them. One young man, 
a returned student from Ger- 
many, is chief magistrate over 
ten or more counties. An- 
other young man has pushed 
prison reform by giving the 
prisoners opportunities for 
work, learning trades. The 
prison was neat and clean, 
and made one feel that the 
prisoners appreciated these 
reforms. ‘These young men, 
though they have been in of- 
fice only about a year, have 


accomplished much by their > 


spirit and good deeds. 


The third impression is a 
new spirit. It is a spirit of 
confidence, of authority, of 
accomplishment. The coun- 
tryside once more is learning 
the spirit of peace. Banditry 
has been outlawed by these 
young government men who 
have the authority and power 
to enforce their mandates. In 


one county sixty-six bandits 


were executed but one official 
stated that the Christian way 
of making bad men into good 
men was the ideal way of 
handling the bandit situation. 


In another county our party 


visited a village which no out- 
sider, until this year, had been 
allowed to enter for twenty 
years. For twenty years, iso- 
lation; now roads, peace, op- 
portunity. In a third county 
such progress has been made 
that the people who had been 
forced to flee because of civil 
wars and banditry are coming 
back to farm their land which 
has grown nothing but grass. 
And they are coming back 
with new ideas from contacts 
with the outside world, with a 
new spirit and a new enthusi- 
asm., that spirit which is mak- 
ing China a nation in truth 
and in deed. This spirit is on- 
ly possible when there is good 
government. 
The fourth impression,-- 
doors of new opportunitry 
have opened for the Christian 
Church. One missionary stat- 
ed that in his district there 
are now twenty-five live rural 
churches. During the past 
year he was able to visit 
areas which had been closed 
for four years because of 
unsettled conditions. An- 


other missionary informed us 


of some remarkable changes 
which are taking place. A 


young woman, who had lost 


her husband, but not Christ, 
went back to her own village, 
one of those neglected villages 


Aine 


a 
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in which conditions were bad. 
With a little outside help, she 
is winning that village to 
Christ. She expresses her 
Christian spirit by building a 
school, and organizing a 
church, and now the people are 
eager to seize the opportuni- 
ties which she is able to give 
them by her example of Chris- 
tian devotion,—high ideals of 
service always exemplified in 


practical daily living. A prea- 


cher in a village church got 
discouraged and gradually de- 
veloped a good business which 
finally side-tracked him. One 
day he was going by a place in 
which a religious meeting was 
in progress, when he heard 
something that caused him to 
pause. He listened a moment 
and then went in. He found 
a real spirit of fellowship, a 
new spirit, and a vital Chris- 
tian experience which sent 
him out as a witness for his 


leader and Christian example 


in his village. Every Sunday, 


in addition to his own village 
work he travels ten miles to 
another village to proclaim 
the Good News by word and 
deed. The native leaders thru 
continual spiritual experi- 
ences are growing. Their con- 
tagious spirit is meeting with 
a magnificient response on the 
part of lay workers, with the 
result that small churches are 
growing with new life, which 
brings us to a New Day now 
dawning in China. This new 
day is faced with tremendous, 
even superhuman tasks, but 
with a steadfast faith in God, a 
will to serve, and the ever-pre- 
sent Friend Who speaks in a 
voice only the soul can hear, 
the Christian Church is mov- 
ing over the new highways re- 
constructing rural China on — 
the foundation stones of hu- 
man personality filled with 


Master. He is now an able growing abundant Life. 


CHE Scotts were in Shanghai-for August where Roderick occupied the 
pulpit of the Community Church during the vacation of the pastor, who, 
by the way, is a cousin of Dr. Halford Luccock of Yale. 


BE TTY Thelin kept a bright lantern and a smart dog to guard her from 
tigers and other marauders on Kuliang, 
* * 
CHE Christians int: to North China for the summer to visit sia 
Christian’s sister, Louise Meebold of Fenchow. 


| 
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: The Work We Do 


Arthur O. Rinden 


HEN I first came to 
China, could not speak 
the language, knew little of the 
customs, and sat on no com- 
mittees, I looked forward to 
the time when I should sit on 
the executive committee and 


help make such. legislation as 
would bring rapid progress — 


along the lines I felt certain 
were most needed. Since 
then, that first naive enthusi- 
asm has given way to the real- 
ism born of experience. True, 
legislation in advance of prac- 
tice-just a little in advance, 
has value. But demonstration, 
coupled with constant “ push- 
ing” multiplies its effective- 
ness. Altho the rapid modern- 
ization that is now taking 
place in China gives the lie to 
the notion. that the Orient can 
not hurry, there is yet a resi- 
due of truth in the idea that 
no realistic person can deny. 

I spend a good deal of time 
in working with the young col- 
lege trained minister of our 
Diong Loh church who is also 
District Secretary. He is gen- 


uinely concerned about the ef- 


fectiveness of the work of our 
district. And he is also well 
acquainted with the difficul- 
ties inherent in changing the 


customary habits of the sons 
of Confucius. But in his 
church, changes can be effec- 
ted more quickly than in the 
village churches, because here 
are more mature Christians, 
and a larger percentage of 
them have received an educa- 
tion. It is the largest and 
most influential church in the 
district. Here our Middle 
School is located, and the good 
methods of church work the 
students see here, they take 
back to their village churches. 


In this church we have been 
working to develop a service 
of worship that is both Chris- 
tian and Chinese. Congrega- 
tional worship is one of the 
unique contributions of Chris- 
tianity to the religious prac- 
tices of China. In neither 
Buddism nor Taoism is it to be 
found. Because there are no 
old churches with finely work- 
ed out services of worship, that 
have been developed thru the 
centuries, to serve as patterns 
the practice of these newer 
churches often leaves much to 
be desired. In village churches 
it is not considered out of 
place to spit on the ( earth ) 
floor, for a dog or a chicken 
or two to cross the pulpit dur- 
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ing service, or for a non-Chris- 
tian friend to come to the door 
and shout to a member to 
come out and transact some 
business—all during Sunday 
morning worship. Such prac- 
tices are accepted with little 
protest, for they are common 
in idol temples, and it is a slow 
process to replace them with 
practices more appropriate in 
the house of God. But the 
change can clearly be seen in 
our Diong Loh church. For 
music, we not only have an 
organ, but a choir of students 
from the school. For taking 
the offering ( another innova- 
tion in China’s religious prac- 
tice), no longer do we use 
those painted chalk boxes that 
acted as such efficient sound- 
ing boards when a copper was 
contributed, for now we have 
padded wooden plates, with 
an appropriate Bible verse 
carved on the rim; instead of 
merely announcing “ The col- 
lection will now be taken”, a 
scriptural offertory is given, 
which, along with the prayer 
of consecration which follows 
before the collectors return to 
- their seats, suggests the princi- 
ples of stewardship; no longer 
is the beginning of worship 
indicated by the ringing of a 
bell that suggests that a house 
is afire, but by the quiet strains 
of the church organ; and no 
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longer do all classes of the 
church school use the same 
quarterly, but materials suited 
to the needs and interests of 
each group. 


Many changes are evident i in 
the manner of observing speci- 
al days. Christmas has chang- 


ed from the giving of oranges 


( good-luck fruits ) and post- 
cards to a motley crowd intoa 
meaningful service of worship 
for the church members and 
their friends; they take noth- 
ing away in their hands, but a 
good deal in their hearts. 


These are but a few of the 
changes that are gradually be- 
ing brought about by the 
steady influence of us mission- 
aries who have known the pos- 
sibilities of a well-rounded 
church life in our home 
churches. 


Another of my great inter- 
ests and opportunities is help- 
ing to choose and develop 
church leaders, lay and pro- 
fessional. -The securing of 
adequate leadership is_ the 
most pressing need of the 
church today. About thirty- 
five years ago when the. 


churches of our mission were 


enjoying a time of great ex- 
pansion, the demand for min- 
isters was very great. But the 
supply of qualified men and 
women was very meagre. The 
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missionaries organized a train- 
ing school under very difficult 
circumstances, and soon our 
churches were in charge of 
the graduates. Many of them 
have borne their responsibili- 
ties faithfully and well. But 
now most of them are nearing 
the “three score and ten” 
mark, and very soon we must 
fill a number of vacancies. 
The type of men and women 
who step into these positions 
is of more than passing im- 
portance. These new leaders 
will, to a large degree, deter- 
mine the character of the 
church for the coming genera- 
tion. Some very capable can- 
didates for the ministry are 
already in the process of pre- 
paration, but a goodly number 


must yet be found. Our great- — 


est hope for extending the in- 
fluence of the church rests on 
the type of persons we are 
able to get for our leaders. 
But it is not easy to enlist the 
type of material we want, and 
need—because it is far from 
easy to be a Christian minister 


in China today. The minister 
does not enjoy the social posi- 
tion accorded him in the 
countries of the West, where 
the church has been known 
for so long; and the financial 
remuneration is modest in- 


deed. But there are some. 


young men and women of out- 
standing ability and consecra- 
tion who are accepting the 
challenge. Recently, a young 
man and a young woman of 
our district, both of unusual 
ability, have enlisted to be- 
come Christian ministers al- 
tho they both leave opportu- 
nities of much greater financi- 
al gain todo so. Itis such as 
they who give us real grounds 
for encouragement, and hope 
for the future of the church 
in China, 

These are but two of the 
facets of our many-sided work, 
but perhaps they will help you 
to realize why we see more 
than a gleam of hope for the 


future of our cooperative en- | 


terprise-—the establishment of 


a vital Christian church in 
China. 


GHE Toppings were all together for the summer. Cuthberti is to attend 
Fukien Christian University this year. 


-- 


JS USAN Armstrong tried her capable hand at running a boys’ camp in 
the St. Clair cottage on Kuliang and gave 50 boys two weeks of coolness, 


instruction, play and inspiration. 
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What My College Has Done for Me 


Jane Liu, Fukien, ‘38 


have bien studying in 
“for almost three years and it 
seems to me as if I had become a 

_ new, a useful and a self-conscious 

[i. e. reflective] person. The 


_ things my college has done for | 


me are many, but the most im- 
_ portant is giving me my 
change. 


When I first came to FCU, I 


- did not know what the word 


“ayorld’ really meant, and I had 
— not the slightest idea about life 


+ and the universe. And the worst 


’ was that I was an agnostic. I 


denied everything. As I came 
from a non-Christian family, I 


did not believe in religion at all. 
' I laughed at Christianity. I de- 

spised philosophy. I thought 
- morality alone could take the 
place of all religious spirit and 
~ ceremony; and that my con- 
science was my God. I sneered 
_ at people who talked ubout the 
~ meaning of life, value, and so on. 
But these years at FCU have 
greatly changed me. A feeling 


of hunger for veliiien has been 


growing inside my soul. I have 


become very humble. I know 


now that why I was so proud 
and so agnostic was because I 


knew so little-too little to see the 
truth, to face reality; and was 


too poor myself to be a student 


of religion and life. Now I am 
quite different from what I was. 
Though I am still suterficial in 
most things, yet I have gained a 
certain spirit which is unbuyable 
[i. e. an absolute value] and 
which I know will lead me all 
the way. I realize that moral 
guidance cannot exist of itself 
but comes from God and “that 
the soul of man is the candle of 


God.” I am now religious. I 


am fond of the philosophic pro- 
blems of life and the universe. I 
like the fine arts and I want to 
have the scientific spirit. I have 
the will to goodness and to truth 
and I have been awakened to 


working and to serving as the 
final goal of life. 


CHE Newells harbored Bert Faurot and a rented piano under their 
_Kuliang roof and thus enjoyed many an tmpromptu concert. 
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